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THE EMPEROR HADRIAN--- A Complete Story by Bernice Bro* 


H EPHZIBAH PRESTON scraped 
Into the earthenware crock 
the leavings of cottage cheese 
and johnnycako that would 
do for the chickens, rinsed out the 
dlshpan, and put on the shelves of 
the black walnut cupboard the supper 
plates and cups, still warm from the 
washing. A thousand times she had 
washed and arranged them in a pile 
on the shelf, the heavy, cheap ones 
from the Green Mountain Emporium 
at the bottom, the delicate ones, 
adorned with fluted edges and tiny 
single roses, on the top. 

These plates had come all the way 
from Vermont when, long years be- 
fore. Zeke Preston had told the rocky 
farm, cupped deep In the hills, and 
come west to the land of broad pas- 
tures. There are no mountains In 
Iowa, nor a swift-flowing river, but 
the farmer boys who came out of New 
England brought Into a low-lying 
prairie the old names of Green Moun- 
tain and Roaring Brook. 

From the table Bhe picked up the 
scarlet cover by Its four corners, so 
that the crumbs could not escape, 
and opened the door of the kitchen. 
Outside It was April. Over the fields 
hung the delicate low mist of early 
spring, and the air was sweet with 
the fragrance of turned earth and 
new woodland. A pair of gluttonous 
sparrows, still awake, chirped and 
fluttered about the crumbs till a dog. 
hounding down the lane, scattered 
them Into protesting flight. 

Ten feet behind the dog came a 
hoy. He was out of breath, and the 
color burned under his clear skin. 
"Gee.'* he gasped, as he reached the 
steps. ‘Til bet you've had supper 
a'ready." 

Hephslbah Preston smiled at the 
Ingenuousness of the boy's remark. 
Ha was late, scandalously lata, and 
he knew It. hut his manner was cas- 
ual. For a long second she watched 
him skeptically. "Well. I ain't goln' 
to bet against you." she answered 
finally. 

An Instant their eyes held each 
other, while the boy dug the point of 
his copner-toed boot Into the soft 
earth of the path. "Or I'll bet you 
saved somethin' out for me — any- 
ways." With Instinctive artistry of 
nppeal he smiled at her. “And I'll 
bet there's pie." 

*' * * * 


lamp showed the delicate health of 
his skin and the way hla hair still 
curled In the nape of hie neek and 
above hie ears. He was email for 
fourteen, but possessed of the eert 
of energy one seldom finds In a coun- 
try lad, a nervous restlessness, pro- 
phetic both of success and of failure. 

T reckon I better tell you all," ha 
began, “ 'cause I want you should aak 
somethin' for ms from Zaks.” 

She looked at him sharply- and a 
shads of anxiety clouded her fees. 

‘We're bulldln' somethin' over to 
SI Smart's old cowshed,” he began. 
'It's a surprise for the last day of 


school exercises. Nobody knows but 
and Bill White and Red and the 


me 


Tcrgchak kids and the dob- 

"Quite a bunch for to keep one se- 
cret." Hephslbah sailed- “What you 
bundin'?" 

His eyes shining with excitement, 
he waited a minute for the dramatic 
effect: “A — chariot!" 

There was blank amasemsnt on 
Hephslbah's face. With curious eyes 
she watched him. Were all boya like 
this one. or had she. Indeed, three years 
ago, brought a strangling horns with 
her from the orphan asylum In Dee 
Moines? 

"A chariot?" she echoed. 

•'Yea" hs nodded. "You sea, It's like 
this: The exerclees Is to be out of 
doors before the schoolhouse. First 
there'll be slngln' — with the girls and 
ths kids," he expallned, "then speeches 
and poems from the poetry book. 
Then Bill White's goln* to give a ora- 
tion from Shakespeare— and that's 
where the chariot comas In." 

Perhaps this was lucid, but Heph- 
slbah remained unenlightened. "I 
don't sea," she began. 

“ 'Course not,” he conceded. "I ain't 
through yet. Hie oration le a Roman 
senator's speech — that’s what they 
called the Eyetallsns a long time ago 
nd he wears a toga and a wraath 


around his headland we coma drlvln’ 


•y-OGETHER they went Into the 
A kitchen. It was darker now. and 


the boy lighted the big kerosene drip 
lamp that stood on the table. 
"Stephen." she asked at last, ‘‘where 


was you?” 

"To Terschak’s.” 

Shielding her hand with a dish 
towel, ahe drew the plate of supper 
olit of the oven. "It's hot," the 
warned. "Now eat It quick, 'for# 
Zeke comes — and leave somethin' for 
Stranger." 

Stephen made a rapid and equitable 
division of the fried mush and pota- 
toes while the dog watched him. eyes 
blinking and mouth watering with 
expectation. 

Hephxlbah ehook the grate of the 
stove and took off her apron. Then 
ahe sat down In the hickory rocker 
that had been her mother's. "What 
kept you?” she finally demanded. 

For a minute he regarded her 


speculatively. His mood was expan- 
sive: "It's a secret." 

With the wisdom of Instinctive tact 
Hephxlbah did not press him. 

"It's a secret." he went on, "but I 
might tell you. It's for the exercises 
over to school.” His eyes were shin- 
ing. and the old-fashioned, three- 
pronged fork hung now, neglected, 
from the rim of his plate. 

"Stevie," she cautioned, “finish your 
supper. Why, you ain't et nothin' 
yet.” 

Stephen was like that. The blood In 
his veins was not Preston blood, slow- 
pulsed and phlegmatic. Hephslbah 
Preston did not understand him. his 
strange Intensities, his brave enthus- 
iasms, his despondencies. He had a 
mind more subtle, finer-grained than 
hers. Perhaps hack in that past, of 
which none of them were sure, lived 
a race of poets and heroes. There 
were beauty and laughter and trag- 
edy for his Inheritance. Hephslbah 
Preston could not analyse him. but 
she loved him with the shy affection 
of a childless woman, and that love 
gave her wisdom. 

“Drink your milk, too, she 
amended. .. ... 

"How can I eat and tell you both 
•fore Zeke comes in?" he demanded. 

His logic was relentless. "Well, eat 
now, and you kin come out to the 
barn with me afterward to see If the 
new calf's warm enough." 

"Zeke ought to look after the crit- 
ters hlsself." the boy contended. 
"Why, you and me and Stranger has 
got more knack with cows than he 

ha £t the mention of his name the dog. 
stretched out now before the stove, 
flopped his tall sharply against the 
bare floor, and the boy and the woman 
exchanged a quick smile of apprecia- 
tion. Stephen dropped down on his 
knees and roMed the dog's head gent- 
ly from side to side. "Gee. he's an 
understanding dog. ain't he, Aunt 
Hephslbah? I reckon I Ject couldn t 
stand It If anythin' should happen to 

She smiled down at him gravely. 
•'Nothin' will." she said, and she 
Loped she was speaking the truth. 

Zeke was long in the barn that 
evening. The cow with the new calf 
was still feverish, and Zeke arranged 
end rearranged the clean straw for 
her bed and the rough gunny-sack 
rover. It was true. Zeke had no 
talent for critters, such as was pos- 
sessed by Dolfl Terschak, SI Smart a 
hired man. or even by Smart himself. 
Another man than Zeke would have 
sent for Doll, with his gentle black 
eyes and strong, blunted fingers. 
Dolfl was the witch doctor of Green 
Mountain, Iowa. Some farmers are 
like that, wise with a curious. Intui- 
tive knowledge. An ignorant Bo- 
hemian immigrant, he could neither 
diagnose nor explain, but he could 

' zTke wanted Dolfl now. but the 
witch doctor was Smart's hired man, 
and Zeke owed money to Smart Be- 
sides. Zeke was no man to ask favora 
In a curious, dumb way he felt every 
man's hand was against him. and 
his hand was against every man. Into 
the easy-going, generous, loose-listed 
middle west he brought a tradition 
of struggle, too grim and too deep 
to forget Life on that barren New 
England farm had etched with the 
acid of poverty something bitter and 
lasting on to his soul. There he had 
farmed as a man does to keep from 
starvation. In Iowa on^ farmed to 
grow rich. 

* * * * 


M* 


fEN held more land than they 
could cultivate. They sowed and 
reaped with shameless extravagance, 
hut the land forgave them. Only 
Zeke couldn’t forgive. Most of all, hs 
hated Smart, the squire of the coun- 
ty. Smart broke all the canons of 
thrift and good sense, and each year 
added acres to his lands and cattle 
to his herds. About Si Smart there 
was something almost magnificent. 
He bad come out a pioneer, ahead of 
the railroad, leaving a prosperous up- 
state New York farm to the care of 
a less adventurous brother. Upon the 
unbroken acres of rolling prairie he 
had staked his dollars and his dreams 
and his youth. 

One cannot pioneer with a half soul 
and succeed. SI Smart succeeded. 
Everything he touched yielded him 
profit. He was like the King of the 
Golden River to whose land the 
locusts never came, or drought, or 
flood. The whole country paid tribute 
to him. He was a veritable Cedrie 
ths Saxon, and Zeke was a Ourth with 
the brass ring of debt soldered around 
his neck. 

If the cow died, so would ths calf, 
and the rent was dne on the forty 
acres Zeke leased from the squire. 
The barn was deep In shadow now 
and silent, except for the short, harsh 
breathing of the sick beast- Zeke 
busied himself with a dosen Incon- 
sequential tasks. His anxiety drove 
him Into an aimless activity which. In 
his heart, he knew to be futile. 


his 


In the kitchen Stephen washed up 
dishes and brought in' ths wood 


from the she*. Then he drew up a 
chair to the tahle. The light from ths 


up In a chariot. Ilka they used to than 
— and ha Jumps out and elves his ora- 
tion." 

Hephslbah shook her head dubious- 
ly. "Seems klnda silly to ms," she 
said, finally. 

It was silly, perhaps, but not to 
Stephen or to Red or BUI White or 
the Terschaks. Nothing Is foolish 
that's make-belleva. if It’s believed 
In; playing Indian, or pirates, or 
Robin Hood, or Shakespeare. In ths 
crossroads schoolhouse near Green 
Mountain, Iowa, the older of the chll- 
! dTen — for ths school was ungraded — 
had read Julius Caesar, and because 
Jacob Sears, who was working his 
way through law school, believed It 
was great, so did ths fourteen rangy, 
freckle-faced farmer lads whom hs 
taught. , 

Jacob Bears, gentle and Idealistic, 
might never become a great lawyer, 
but be was a great teacher. Into a 
dreary croscroade school hs brought 
that something which may be called 
appreciation. Long after they had 
forgotten his name, the rangy lads 
who had bean Jacob Seer’s pupils re- 
tained the imprint of his spirit and 
still cared for the things hs loved. 

On the bottom shelf of the cup- 
board, next to the Bible, Stephen 
found hla history book, torn and dog- 
eared. With eager fingers hs turned 
over the pages till hs found an old 
stone cut of Hadrian's chariot. "Here." 
he explained, the book spread open 
on the table In front of Htphslbsh. 
"This here's a chariot. Bill’s brought 
two wheels off his father’s old spring 
wagon and a tongue, and ths Ter- 
schaka have got some boards, and 
Red's father's goln' to loan us a team 
— Just for the afternoon — and now. 
here's the part that's Important. I 
want Zeks should loan us his double 
harness." He had no way of know- 
ing the pleading that burned in his 
eyes. "We Just gotta have one. Aunt 
Hephsobah. or tne whole thing will 
fall through. D'you think he might, 
maybe?" he questioned. “D'you think 
he might?" 

Hephxlbah looked sway from the 
earnestness In hla face. Why must 
youth care so Intensely? Why should 
It so recklessly court disappoint- 
ment? 

"You see. Aunt Hephslbah, I gotta 

special reason for askin’ " He 

stopped again, realising In some 
vague way how clumsy and danger- 
ous words may be. "You see. some 
of the fellahs think we're poor and 
unsuccessful and that Zeke's tight 
besides. Then Ihere'a somethin' else." 
he went on, "and this Is hard to ex- 
plain. even to you. You sss. every- 
body knows I was placed out. and 
that makes me sorts different. I 
thought If Zeke would do somethin' 
for me once — like other boys' par- 
ents do — It would sorts make me 
seem more regular." H# stopped 
suddenly, embarrassed and shy. "I 
dunno as I ought to have said that — 
even to you.” 

* * * * 


a boy who had 


associates, even for 
been placed out. 

"Go to bed," he growled at Stephen. 

The lad Jumped. “Could I ask you 
somethin' first. Unde Zeks?” hs 
pleaded. 

Zeke’s eyebrows drew into a brist- 
ling line across his forehead. 

‘It’s for ths loan oi ths double 
harness," he sped on. ‘‘Jest for half a 


day. It’s for — s secret purpose." 
Zeke's l 


Irritation cannot be said to 
be unjustified. He had only one dou- 
ble harness, and ha needed It. Zeke 
was no rich squire like Si Smart. His 
belongings wars few. Beside, some- 
thing might happen to his loan, and 
Zeke possessed no margin of re- 
source to cover accident#. Stephen 
knew this Could the boy be mad, or 
Just Impudent? 

"Git out of this room and git to 
bed," Zeke shouted. "Had about 


portent of more rain, and ths boy’s 


ootsteps dragged. Hopefully the dog 
barked up at him, and with elaborate 
good nature laid a stick at his feet 
tephsn Ignored the Invitation. Evoa 


the capture of a chipmunk, wearing 
hla winter coat of glossy fur. 


still 

failed to arouse either Interest or ad- 
miration. 

Stephen was desperate. If only he 
hadn't thought up the chariot Idea 
and offered Zeke t harness! For a 
general to surrender is a sorry busi- 
ness. He could not admit yet he had 
failed. Something must happen. Hla 
pride and his dictatorship were at 
stake. 

* * * * 

AT the crest of the hill a bend of 
the road brought him In sight 
of Smart's acres, ths windbreak of 
cedar hedge to the north, the pleas- 


the conviction in his voles. “But I'll' 
kill somebody else first.” " 


Thq situation was saved Iff the ar- 
. — . - -’ who 


rival of Red, astride a jlowhorse and 


plrite£ by a halter. It was time to 
start for school, and .here was still 
much to be accomplished. ' Stephen 
enjoyed the drama of suoh occasions 
as these when, for a few brief mo- 
ments, he tasted the Joys of .dictator- 
ship. The "boy was a miniature Smart, 
though little did either dream of his 
kinship to the other. Stephen ruled 
more by a sort of Instinctive tact 
than by force. After all, -he was 
Shorter than Bill and Red and most 
of the Terschaka He won only be- 
cause he possessed more Imagination 
than they did. 

Under Stephen's direction the har- 
ness was fitted to the two solemn 
horses, and the chariot, brave in Its 


to the man hunt, and the searchers 
•went back to the house. After an 
eternity of twenty minutes Stephen 
crept out from the bushes. He be- 
lieved It must be midnight, or maybe 
J o'clock, though the windows of 
Smart's kitchen still glowed, yellow 


squares of light against the darkness, 
shadow, the 


Like a shadow, the boy crept up to 
the door of the barn and listened. 
Inside he could hear the soft pad of 
the dog's feet as he wandered about. 

"Stranger.” he whispered. "Strang- 
er. good-bye. I'll probably never see 
you any more.” 

A low whine answered him. but It 
ended In a yip of Joy. His master 
would not desert him! Reckless of 
the cost, the boy flung himself against 
the door and with savage hands 
wrung the knob this way and that. 
The door creaked, but It did not yield, 
not even the fraction of an Inch. 



STKFHES LIFTED HIS EYES TO THE ANGRY SQUIRE’S. “IT’S MY DOG YOU GOT LOCKED IN YOUR BARN. IT WAS ME STOLE YOUR HARNESS." 

HE SAID FAINTLY. 


TTEPHZIBAH PRES' 
She. too, knew 


PRESTON, understood, 
the misery of 
being different, for neither she nor 
Zeke had fitted Into the new country. 

She knew Zeke would think the 
chariot was foolishness, even as she 
did. Besides, she knew Zeke was 
worried. “I dpn't know, Stevie," she 


enough of your noneense for one 
day." 

A hot flush stained the boy's cheeks. 
"It ain't nonsense." he shouted. "You 
got no call to say It's nonsense." Be- 
hind the bravado lurked tears of 
anger and disappointment. 

"Stephen." Hephslbah’s word be- 
came a command- "Go to bed.” 

For a second his defiance still 
burned — but Hephslbah seldom com- 
manded. His shoulders drooped. 
"Gee." he stumbled, and a half sob 
caught In his throat— "gee, you're 
tightwads, both of you." 

This was a lie. and he knew It. but 
the bitterness of childhood disap- 
pointment Is hard to bear. 

Up In his gable room he stared for 
a long time at the patch of moon- 
light on the unpalnted bare floor He 
would have to tell the boys he had 
failed — he who had been the prime 
mover. At last there came footsteps 
on the stairs. It was Hephslbah. 

"Awake still?" she whispered. 

His eyes stared up at her. 
“ 'Course." he anawered. 

She sat down on the edge of the 
bed, a little timidly. "Couldn't you 
see It was best you shouldn't worry 
Zeks?" she said. Anally. 

For a long time there was silence. 

"Stevie?" 

A sob. choking, unrestrained, hide- 
ous. broke the stillness. 

With a sudden tenderness she 
leaned over and stroked the head 
burled deep In the pillow; "Stevie, 
don't cry." 

Again there was silence; then the 
head turned slowly on the pillow; "I 
ain't." 

"Maybe somethin' will happen," she 
comforted — "somethin' you ain't ex- 
pectin' " 

"Maybe." 

And It did. 


ant brick house, built like the one SI 
had left In New York state, the great 
red barns for the hay. the grain 
cribs, the Terschaks' cottage and the 
long, low sheds for the cattle. Un- 
known to SI Smart, the last of these 
sheds housed a wooden chariot, de- 
signed after a stone cut of the proud 
car of Hadrian. 

Stephen came In the front drive- 
way and walked past the house to- 
ward the barn. Smart's hay barn was 
always an adventure. It was big and 
shadowy and sweet smelling. Pigeons 
nested In the cupola, and swallows 
clustered under the high eaves- Just 
to postpone going to the cowshed. 
Stephen and the dog turned In at the 
door, the Stranger already sniffing 
eagerly at a suspicious hole under 
the harness racks. Idly the boy fol- 
lowed him. diverted by the dog's ex- 
citement. Then his eyes foaused. 
There, not two feet before him. hung 
a tangled paradise of harness— old 
and rusty and unpolished, new and 
resplendent, with nickel trimmings and 
brass buckles. 

For a second he hesitated, and his 
heart pounded In hla throat. Then he 
looked around sharply. He was alone. 
With eager fingers he appraised the 
straps and made a selection. It was 
a new harness, and ths leather felt 
like satin to his fingers. Tucking It 
under his arm. he ran out of the 
stable and around to the shed. 

The Terschaks ware there already, 
brown-eyed and docile. Red was 
bringing the horses over from his 
father's pasture, and BUI White ar- 
rived. the toga rolled tightly under 
his arm. Into a Pile of shavings 
Stephen tossed the harness. He hated 
some way to touch It. to look at It. 
What was the matter? It was a 
beautiful harness, and he would re- 







OYER AT SI SMART'S COWSHED THEY WERE BUILDING A •SURPRISE"— A 

HADRIAN’S PROUD CAR. 


CHARIOT DESIGNED AFTER 


said, "you could ask him. But aak 
him qutetllk# and polite, .and don't 
explain so much. Ilka you did to ms.” 

She had little faith In Zeke'b sym- 
pathy for pageantry. In her heart ahe 
knew she should spare both Zeke and 
Stephen the clash that was surely Im- 
pending- There was only a thou- 
sandth chance Zaks would yield. 
Hephslbah took It — and lost 

One glance at the heavy, work- 
weary face of her husband as hs en- 
tered the kitchen convinced her the 
chariot would be only a phantom ve- 
hicle. He was dejected and worried 
and his ill nature vented Itself on the 
boy. He suspected Stephen had 
stopped off at Smart’s, on the way 
horns from sohool, to play with ths 
Terschaka — and SI Smart was his 
enemy. Besides. Dolfl Terschak had 
coma neither from Vermont nor New 
York, hence his progeny, ths number 
of which was legion, belonged outside 


Country schools in Iowa closed 
early, for labor wsa scarce, and even 
a boy of fourteen could become a 
hand. Hours long, on a slant-seated 
plow, these youngsters rods while 


the blade rolled back the gr^at fur- 


turn It right after the excreta 
body would be the wiser. 


No- 


palnt and trappings, drawn up and 
attached. Bill consented to wear 
around his forehead a band of white 
cheesecloth, cut from a flour sack. If 
the others would too. 

Out of the back lane from Smart's 
meadow proceeded an amazing spec- 
tacle. The deep rut* of the road 
tossed the lurching vehicle from side 
to side, like a ship In midchannel, 
and the Iowa Romans clung, desper- 
ately to the none too stable dash- 
board. Behind a thicket of willows, 
near the schoolhouse. they concealed 
It until the singing and poetry speak- 
ing. Then, at a signal, Stephen and 
Bill and Red reappeared, with the 
fillets of Rome around their temples, 
urging the two despondent plow-horses 
Into a gallop. 1 

The time and labor expended were 
all out of proportion to the audience. 
The dosen freckle-faced youngsters 
were curious and duly Impressed, and 
the scattering of parents, coerced 
Into coming, were startled. Bill's ora- 
tion. It must bs confessed, was over- 
shadowed by the elaborateness of the 
stage setting. Only Jacob Sears, to 
whom this had been no secret, was 
pleased. It meant more to him than a 
schoolboy's prank. It meant' that even 
to Bill White the "gTandeur that was 
Rome" could never fade entirely. 

At the end of the program he made 
a speech and shook hands with the 
charioteers. Stephen's cup of hap- 
piness was overflowing. He had no 
way of knowing what had transpired 
back Ih Smart's hay barn and the 
snares that were laid for the harness 
thief. 

* * * * 


C* SMART was, by nature, an easy- 
going man, bluff and generous. 
But, like Cedric, the Saxon, his tem- 
per waa Gaelic. Smart had planned 
to drive hie new team of bays Into 
Green Mountain to the surrey, and 
this was the harness demanded on 
such occasions. Not only was the 
harness new, but he wanted It at that 
particular moment. He was genuine- 
ly angry. 

Whoever made off with harness, by 
thunder, he'd lay hands on, by gad 
and he would! 

In the west a grudging eunaet had 
faded Into twilight when the chariot 
waa concealed again In the cowahed 
and Red had departed with the plow- 
horses. The purloined harness over 
hla arm, Stephen made a circuitous 
trip to the hay barn, his dog at his 
heels. At this time the men would 
be at supper. He waa comparatively 
safe. 

Tbe big door waa drawn to for the 
night, and Stephen opened with cau- 
tious fingers the small one at the aide. 
Inside the barn It waa almost dark, 
and he heard no nolle. Lured by the 
scent of a squirrel or rat. the dog 
disappeared Into a distant corner. 

In a panic of nervousness Stephen 
slipped the harness over a peg on the 
wall and turned toward the door. 
Suddenly, on the stairs from the base- 
ment. where the horses were kept, 
sounded footsteps, each moment 
closer. For a aeoond the boy stood 
as though he were paralysed. One 
moment more and he would be 
caught. He was desperate. 

In the gloom of the corner appeared 
a figure. It was Smart. With an oath 
the man started forward, then he 
stumbled and fell. An overturned 
wheelbarrow can Impede the prog- 
ress of even a Cedric. 

Like a weasel In a runway, the 
boy fled for the door and banged It 
roughly behind him. He must hide- 
To the west of the barn stood a 
thicket of currant bushes. Flat on 
hla stomach, the boy crept under 
them, so agilely that scarce a leaf 
flickered. It was the work of a 
second. 

Two minutes later the door was 
slammed again, and the voice of SI 
Smart challenged the barnyard. You 
ffood-for-nothln’, sneakin', yellow 
rat.” he bellowed, 'Til set you!” 

Then came a scratch ins at the 
closed door and the sound or a wmn- 
fnr, hl*h pitched and pleading. Un- 
der the currant bushes Stephen heard 
It. The dog was a Prisoner. 

-By gad.” Smart muttered, "must be 
s dog I shut in there.” There was 


There was excitement and delight In 
the dog’s bark now. This must be 
a new sort of game. With his paws 
he sprang lime and again against 
the wooden panels. 

It was no use. Once more Stephen 
pressed his lips against the keyhole. 
"I can’t help you none, old boy." he 
whispered. "You gotta stay in there 
and starve, and It's all my fault." 

Then because he had no other place 
to go. he started home. Over the 
fringe of willow hedge a new moon 
rose, delicate and distant, and from 
the sky behind It the sapphire blue of 
evening had not departed. It was 
one of those nights in spring of 
a strange. Intangible beauty that 
wound with their very loveliness. 
Even the fields where, half drunk 
with fatigue, he had trudged In the 
wake of the plow, plucking morning- 
glory weeds, seemed beautiful to him. 
This was his country, his land — and 
from now on he must bo an exile, an 
outcast, a criminal. He had wanted 
to go to the high school In Green 
Mountain next year with the other 
boys, even though Zeke thought edu 
cation waa foolishness. Well, he 
could never think of going now! 
With the scourge of remorse, cruel as 
only youth can be cruel. Stephen 
lashed himself. 

* * * * 


TTE was skirting the field that Zeke 
rented from Smart. Another turn 


his 


a moment of silence, when It seemed 
to Stephen the beating of his heart 
would suffocate him. 8urely Smart. 
Slowly Bill unrolled the toga, ardu- too. must hear It! The man at the 


rows of earth slowly. Slowly! When 
the delicate yellow-green corn ap- 
peared, they rods again on the culti- 
vators. This Is arduous work, for 
ths falsa step of a horse or any 
bungling when the team wheels at 
tha and of the row means Irreparable 
damage. Being a boy on a farm In 
Iowa was a solemn business in those 
days— as ths deep- etched faces and 
work-calloused hands of the men 
they became bear witness. 

Aoeordlngly, exercises at tha cross- 
roads schoolhouse were scheduled for 
Friday afternoon, early that April, 
and Friday morning was a half holi- 
day 


devoted to preparation. 

Aerosa ths fields toward Smart's 


. need 01 ._ . ... 

tha pale. Zaks considered ths Ter- 1 tramped Stephen and the Stranger, 
schaks "durned furrlners" and no fit It was a gray day, heavy with the 


oualy executed for him by his sister, 
and his brow was thunderous. With 
biasing eyes he looked at Stephen. 
“I ain’t goln to wear It,” he threat- 


ened. “Looks jest like a girl's dress.' 

>, nut without 


This waa Insurrection. 

doubt Bill had a ease. "Well, It 
ain't,” Stephen argued. “All the Ro- 
mans nsta wear ’em, like the picture 
In the book.” 

"Then you wear It,” Bill retorted, 
"If you think It's so elegant." 

"But I ain't making ths oration," 
Stephan argued. 

Stephen would have been delighted 
to be the star actor. Indeed, tha only 
reason BUI had been chosen was be- 
cause his voice had already attained, 
a stolid and unflinching baas. 

Bill Whits was fighting again* tbs 
wall now. *Td die sooner 'an wear 
that toga." There was no mistaking 


door chuckled gruffly. "Well, by gad, 
tha dog stayer And a heavy key 
turned In a protesting lock. 

Then SI Smart roused the hired 
men. and the chaee was on. Time and 
again the men passed by Stephen, but 
he lay like a olod. and the darkness 
wsa kind. It was lonely under the 
currant bushes, and the damp earth 
waa eold. He wondered how much 
longer he must lie there. ThU wan 
like being dead, he supposed. Well, 
be wished he were dead. It would be 
better than going on living. He was 
a thief and a coward. Smart would 
hats him and Zeke. Only Hephslbah 
would bs sorry. 

Again from the barn sounded a long 


mourning wall, ending In a series of 
high-pitched, plaintive yape. His dog— 


asd hs had deserted him . How hideous 
he eras, hew agonising! 

Darkness had evidently put an end 


and he would be home. But the next 
turn*brought him a surprise. Across 
the cow yard, miry with the trampling 
of cattle, streamed a pale radiance. 
Curiously Stephen approached and 
peered Into the stable. The meager 
flicker of a lantern conjured up 
strange bulky shadows beneath the 
rafters. The air was warm with the 
smell of beasts and drowsy with the 
sound of breathing. Only one sound 
broke the quiet, the pitiful, choking 
moan of suffering. Old Grlmple was 
dying. In the doorway Stephen 
waited. Suddenly he saw Zeke 
straighten up and steady himself 
against the side of the stall. His 
face was gray with fatigue and 
drawn with anxiety. 

Stephen slid back Into the dark- 
ness. past the sheds, around to the 
kitchen. There was a light here too, 
and Hephxlbah looked up sharply 
when he entered. 

"Stevie " The quick relief on 

her face startled him. She still trust- 
ed him. "Stevie, I'm glad you come." 

He walked over to her and awk- 
wardly touched her sleeve. 

"Zeke don't know nothin' about It," 
she hurried on, "but I think you and 
me ought to send word over to Smart 
and ask Dolfl to come." 

Stephen looked away from the 
quick pleading In her face. It was a 
long moment before he answered: "I 
reckon so." 

/ Again there was silence In the 
kitchen while the clock that had come 
all the way from Bennington whirred 
and rattled. “I reckon so." he re- 
peated. He wanted to put his head 
In her lap and tell her everything. 
He wanted to feel her arms around 
him — just as when he was a little 
boy — but a curious, boyish chivalry 
restrained him. She had enough to 
bear already. With something that 
was meant to be a smile he met her 
eyes. "Guess I better be steppin' 
along then." he blustered, "If I ketch 
Dolfl 'fore he hits the hay." 

The lines of anxiety smoothed out 
of Hephxibah's face. "Don't say Zeke 
did the askin'.” she cautioned. 

He shook his head. "S'long." he 
mumbled. 

Again he trampled across the fields 
beneath the misty April starlight. He 
wasn't thinking of anything now. 
Fate had caught him up and was 
hurling him toward disaster. Nothing 
could rescue him now. and a sort of 
peace descended. Besides, he must 
save Zeke's cow. Grlmple was a 
good beast, and her calves were al- 
ways red with humorous white noses. 
“Calico critters," Hephxlbah called 
them. 

As he passed Smart's barn he lis- 
tened a second for the bark of his 
dog. But no sound reached him. and 
he did not call. He had said good-bye 
to Stranger. Without hesitating at 
the kitchen, he walked around to the 
front door. Like a man In a trance 
he pressed his knuckles against the 
wooden panels of the door, but he 
did not strike It. His hand would no 
longer obey him. Then he tried to 
call, but the voice had gone from his 
throat. Was he to fall In this, too? 
Must he forever wear the brand of 
coward as well as of thief? 

Suddenly the big door opened, and 
Smart, poker In hand, stood framed 
In the brightness. "Well, hello.” he 
said. "Thought I heard somebody 
come up on the porch. He smiled a 
little sheepishly and held out the 
poker. “Sort of a thief around here 
today.” he muttered. "Thought I 
wouldn't take any chances. Got the 
fellow's dog locked up In my barn 
now.” he chuckled. "Come In.” 

Dumbly Stephen followed him Into 
the dining room. It was a comfortable 
place with red geraniums on the sills 
and black walnut furniture. The side- 
board. with Its thousand scrolls and 
tiny wooden cupolas, represented tl\e 


full flowering of a Grand Rapids cab- 
inetmaker's fancy. It seamed to the 
boy he had never beheld so magnifi- 
cent a room. 


Smart sat down In ths squeaking 

ack and 


patent rocker that ran on a track an' 
squinted up at Stephen. ‘You're the 
boy that was placed out on Zeke 
Preston's farm, ain't you?" 

Stephen nodded. 

Smart shifted the union plug com- 
fortably to the other cheek. "Well, 
get enough to eat at Zeke's7" he de- 
manded. 

This wasn't meant unkindly, but a 
flush of resentment stained the boy's 
cheeks. "'Course I do." he retorted. 

Again Smart's eyes appraised him. 
The boy's defiance hgd won hi* in- 
terest "Well," he repeated, "you 
ain’t ,'ist paying me a friendly visit 
this evening, are you?" 

Stephen twisted the cap In hla fin- 
gers. "No. sir; I ain't" For a long 
moment he stood silent In the Brus- 
sels carpet was woven a design of 
green roses. For a long time after- 
ward that color of green made him 
feel slightly ill. “No. sir; I came over 
to ask you if Dolfl could come over to 
see our cow. Grlmple, she's sick,” he 
raced on, his eyes glowing with ex- 
citement, "awful sick. Seems like 
maybe she'd die end Zeke don't know 
what's the matter." There was no 
mistaking the earnestness of ths boy's 
appeal. "Zeke don't know I come over," 
he added, "only Hephxlbah. Zeke's got 
too much pride to ask favors — 'specially 
from a man he’s owin' to." 


* * * * 


OMARI'S eyebrows drew Into g quls- 
zlcaJ frown. “What do you mean 
— favors?" he said. "I’ve got noth- 
ing against Zeke. Besides. I remem- 
ber Grlmple. She’s out of old Betsy 
that I sold to Hemple two years ago 
come next August.” Smart could not 
see any animal suffer, especially a 
creature that had even remotely be- 
longed to him. “Run around and 
raise up Dolfl," he ordered. "I reckon 
he's not dead asleep yet." 

On the Instant the boy turned to 
go. Then he stopped. This time the 
color had gone from his cheeks and 
the lines around his mouth were too 
deep for a boy's. "Mr. Smart," ha be- 
gan. "I ain't told you all yet — all 
you oughiu know afore you go sendtn' 
Dolfl to help us." 

The change In the boy's face did 
not escape him. "Well?" 

"Well He was as white now 

as the cloth on the black walnut 
table. “It's my dog you got locked 
up In your barn. It was me that 
was In there this evenin' when you 
hollered at him'' — Stephen's voice 
was ihin with excitement and so low 
the man sensed rather than heard the 
words — "It was me stole your har- 
ness." 

Smart had risen and the two stood 
facing each other. "What were you 
doing there this evening?" he de- 
manded. "Stealing another?"' 

The boy shook hie head: "Puttin' 
the first one back." 

Smart’s eyes were burning with 
anger. "I don't believe you.' he 
thundered. "Come out to the barn." 

Under the shelf In the kitchen, 
where the milk pans drained. Smart 
picked up a lantern and lighted It. 
Stephen saw how his Angers trembled 
as he held the match to the wick. 
Over the gravel driveway the two 
walked, Smart's heels grinding the 
pebbles Into noisy protest. At the 
door of the barn he paused for the 
key. The bark of the dog broke the 
silence. 

"You wait here." the man ordered. 

Again came the bark of old Stranger, 
Joyous and Impatient. 

For a long moment Stephen waited. 
“Don't I get even to see my dog?" 
he pleaded, "not even to tell him 
nothin'?" 

Smart was taking no chances; ‘You 
wait till I see to that harness. That 
dog. he's a " 

"A hostage." 

Again the big farmer was startled. 
Before he had come west he had 
gone one year to the university, and 
It had been a long time since he had 
heard any reference to the days of 
the Caesars. "Where'd you learn that 
word?" He hadn't meant to be di- 
verted. but the boy had aroused his 
curiosity. 

"Oh. In the history book. It's Ro- 
man." he explained, "only In those 
days they used to give people as 
hostages, 'stead of Just animals." 
Again came a bark of supplication 
and something like a sob caught In 
the boy's throat. “Only sometimes I 
think animals are nicer than people 
— ‘specially dogs.” 

Smart grunted and pushed open the 
door, only to bang It viciously behind 
him. In a brief moment he reap- 
peared. the dog sniffing and ylpplng 
"Go around and get 


"Go around to the stable with Dolfl I 
Smart ordered. 'Til Just step Inf 
the kitchen — unless you need me 
and have a little tilk with Mrs. Pi 
ton. 

Silently Stephen watched ths kit 
er door close behind ths squire. Wei 
Hephxlbah would have to know sotq 
time, he supposed. 

It wasn't until U o'clock that : — 
that the Preston family sot to bel 
though Stephen had been sent uif 
stairs at ones. On his cot In 
gable room he lay, staring at 
patch of moonlight on the unpalnt. 
floor. Well, no matter what hat 
pened to him now. Stranger wae sal 
and Grlmple would get well and that 
would be more calico calves wit 
white noses. Even though he wei 
an outcast and a wanderer. It woul 
be pleasant to remember be ha 
helped to save Grlmple. 

Suddenly there was a creak on th 
stairs, and Hephxlbah entered. SIl 
had an old coat of Zeke's around hel 
for It was cold up there. “Stevlef 
she whispered. 

"Aunt Hephslbah- 

She came over and sat down bq 
side him. "I don't know as I ou| 


■me nim. oon t know as I our? 

to tell you this." she began. “It' 
a sort of a secret. But. some way, 
think I've got to, because you're I 


It" 


at his heels. 

Dolfl. I’ll hitch up. 1 

"Kin Stranger go with me?" he 
questioned. 

The boy and the dog assumed that 
Smart's grunt was affirmative. 

In ten minutes the spring wagon 
stood ready. "Git In here. Smart 
ordered. 

Over the muddy wheel the boy 
clambered and on to the driver's seat 
beside Smart. Dolfl, still daxed with 
sleep, lay stretched on the thin straw, 
covering the box. and the dog trotted 
along underneath the wagon. For a 
long time no one spoke, and Stephen 
watched the reins flop up and down 
on the broad backs of the horses. 
What was Smart going to do? Would 
they put him In prison? His mind 
conjured up a thousand hideous pos- 
sibilities. 

"Why'd you take that harness?" 
Smart asked finally. 

Stephen hesitated a moment. "Sounds 
klnda silly to tell." he admitted, 
grudgingly. "Even Hephslbah thought 
so. and Zeke — well, I reckon Zeks 
thought I was craxy. But. then, Zeke 
ain't got much ’maglnatlon-” 

Something like a chuckle came from 
Smart's throat. But he only said: 
"Go on,” and his voice was gruff. 

In a speech full of half-finished 
sentences, boyish, embarrassed, and 
very earnest, Stephen explained about 
the chariot and the exercises and Bill 
White's oration. "Everybody brought 
somethin' toward makln' the chariot." 
he finished, "and I promised a har- 
ness.” He hesitated a minute. "I 

f uess I was overhopin' a little when 
counted on usin' Zeke's." 

Again the man chuckled. “I never 
heard the word overhopin', but I 
reckon It's a good one — In connection 
with getting anything out of Zeke." 

But Stephen hadn’t meant to make 
sport of Zeke. "You ain't under- 
stand!^ me right, Mr. Smart," he 
protested. “Zeke and I — we're diffe- 
rent " He stopped suddenly, grop- 

ing for the right words. "We're a 
different run of sheep. But Zeke ain't 
a mean man at all. He ain't had It 
easy, what with the spring rains 
makln’ a slew of his pasture and 
Grlmple sick and all the time thlnkln' 
about what he's owin’ to you." All 
the self-consciousness was gona now 
In the earnestness of his appeal. 
"Sometimes I think he must dread 
you more than he'd dread the fires 
of hell " 

This bit of New England theology 
delighted the squire. *Y'do, do you?” 
he queried. "Well. It ain't my fault 
if Zeke’s only a quarter-section 
farmer. Is it?" 

"No. air: I suppose It ain't." 

Again there waa silence except for 
the clump of the horses' hoofs and 
the squeaking of the wagon. They 
had almost arrived before Smart 
spoke again. "Well, you ain't ex- 
plained yet why you took my hard- 
ness.” 

* * * * 


rpHE hoy hung his head. "No." he 
- said, "but this sorta leads up. 
You fee, I klnda hated to say ws waa 
poor and I couldn't contribute nothin' 
to the exercises— exceptin' my pres- 
ence. Then I Jnst saw all yonr har- 
nesses — 'bout a thousand of 'em, 
hangin' there. And well — I reckon I 
Just didn’t think. I acted.” He 
stopped suddenly, numb with misery 
and helplessness. "It seemed much 
more like borrowin' then than steal- 
ln’.” he amended. "In fact, it didn't 
seem like stealln' at all — then." 

They had reached the lane leading 
np to the farmhouse and the huddle 
of sheds and the cow yard. How 
shabby it all seemed and meager In 
comparison with Smart's abundance! 
In the kitchen a light still burned and 
the boy knew that Hephslbah waa 
waiting. When the horses stepped 
Dolfl woks with a yawn. 


It seemed to Stephen his he 
would stop besting. 

•'It's about Smart,” shs went oi 
"He says he ain't In any hurry at al 
for that rent money, end If we neel 
Dolfl Just to ask for him. But, noC 
here comes the queer part." Sh| 
stopped again, pussled about how 
explain. “Hs says you ought to g| 
to high school next year in Greef 
Mountain, and then maybe to collei 
and be s lawyer, like Judge Squlres.l 

The boy's ayes were black w!t| 
amazement. "What's he mean, Ann 
Hephslbah?" 

With gentle hands shs smoothel 
ths covers down around him. Just al 
she bad Acne when he was a llttll 
boy. "Ha says you made out a cael 
for Zeke that was bstter than 
lawyer could of done. He aays h 
usta think Zeke was slow to pa 
and get mad at him. but now he say 
he understands more.” 

It was a long moment befor 
Stephen could ask her the questlo 
that burned In his heart. "Did— -dl 
he ssy anythin' about ms?" hs sal 
finally. 

"Yes." she said, "that's ths bes 
part. He said you was a fins, up 
standing boy and no coward, bu 
you had too much Imagination to 
rarmm'." 

"° h '• 

Again there was silence In the bedl 
room. )| 

“And ha said you could borrow hll 
harness as often as you had a rhariol 
race — and no questions asked." 8hl 
looked down at him and smiled. "He‘| 
funny, ain't he?" 

For a long time the boy considered 
then he spoke, very slowly: "I thlnj 
he must be the understsndln'est per 
son In the world — next to you." . 

She Patted his hand In the dark] 
ness. "Good night, then — Mr. Lawyer.f 
(Copyrlfbt, 1021. All rlfbts nsml.l 



BY WILL r. KENNEDY. 

President Harding has a taste fol 
spring onions and he’s going to hav| 
them all the year round. Walter 
Brown, the President'! personal repl 
reeentatlve on the committee rsorl 
ganlztng the administrative branch o| 
the government. Is rolng to grow 
these onions for Mr. Harding on th| 
White House grounds. 

While they were having dinner to 
gether at the White House the otba 
night ths President remarked abou 
his fondness for spring onions and ex 
pressed regret that hs could not ge 
them here. Whereupon Mr. Browd 
suggested that Lieut. Col. C. O. Sheri 




White House grounds, ought to find 
place about twenty feet square for ai 
onion patch and If he did Mr. Browi 
volunteered to grow ths onions. 

Mrs, Harding, when appealed to In i 
half-Joklng way by the President, supl 

S orted Ike proposition. The next day 
!r. Brown encountered Lieut. Coll 
Sherrill and put It up to him. 8hsrl 
rill took It seriously and has markeq 
off the ground for the onion pat< ' 
so, now Brown has to make good, 
a a * * 


Walter F. Brown Is no mean gar-1 
denar, by tha way. It'e one of hid 
hobble* and he has a "very wonder-j 
ful garden" at hie home In Toledo 
Ohio. He likes to make things grow 
that do not care to grow In that lath 
tude. Hla specialty Is corn. He hat 
developed a twelve-row yellow ban. 
tana corn which Is very hardy. An. 
other favorite crop la French arti- 
chokes. 

Mr. Brown also grows some beantl- 
ful flowers and likes the fall bloomi 
best, such as zinnias, chrysantbemumi 
and asters. He prefers their riot ol 
vivid coloring, decking themselves up 
gaudy and gay. Mr. Brown has a pic- 


turesque way of describing them, sayJ 
Ing they are like the old i ** 


maids, for 

lfs their last chance to perform their 
destiny by coming out In brilliant col-l 
ore to attract the last of ths levs bees! 
The spring flowers, he points out. arsr 
more modest and pale In coloring, be-^ 
cause they can afford to wait and pick 
out their favorite bees, as they have 
the whole season ahead of them. 

* * * * 


Walter F. Brown, although stacks 
up by President Herding against the 
big. cold-blooded business Job of re- 
organising the administrative branch 
of tbe government so as to get tha 
utmost economy and efficiency for 
many years to come, yet has a varyl 
tender heart and finds bis favorite 
work in running a trig children's 
home. Hs Is president of ths bosrdl 
of trustees of ths Lucas County Chll-| 
dren's Homs, In Ohio. He nlso take 
a very great Interest In tbs Humans 
Society. 

Just now Mr. Brown's chief wor. . 
Is because when he leaves Toledo end 
comes to Washington every one thinks 
he Is having a line vacation here. 
When he rune beck to Toledo for a 
couple of weeks to attend to business 
on that end folks here think he le 
away on a vacation— whereas, he Isn't 

K tting a chance at all to do what he 
:es best to do. 


* * * * 


Unde Sam Is trying to build up s 
straightforward, trustworthy service 
— where there Is no place for a liar. 

Secretary Hoover recently demand- 
ed the resignation of one of his most 
Important bureau chiefs because he 
found out that official had told him a 
lie. 

Lying is an unpardonable offense 
In the Navy. This was emphasised 
by Rear Admiral Wilson, superin- 
tendent of the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, who In expelling a midship- 
man said: 

"High standards of character are 
vital in a military organisation. Men 
In other walks of life may trifle with 
the truth In every-day affairs and 
suffer little ns a consequence. We 
cannot be so tolerant. The funda- 
mental of an officer's value to the 
service Is his trustworthiness. Lack- 
ing that he lacks alL" 

* * • * 


The "L. C." Is a motor boat which 
has attracted much attention along 
the shores of Chesapeake bay and tha 
historlo Potomac river. Aboard the 
"L. a” Lewis H. Carrie, the now ad- 
ministrative head of the Federal Board 
for VocaUonal Education, takes his 
recreation- There he spends many 
nights and all of his days of leave. 
Hs has steered ths "L. C." through 
all the New Jersey waters and has 
traversed the entire shore from Wash- 
ington to Boston. 

Mr. Carrie has been constantly In 
the teaching profession since hla high 
school days, when he was eighteen. 
Ha struggled hie own way through 
college While he waa In Harvard he 
ran a clothes-presslng establishment 
He took graduate work In Columbia, 
receiving hla master degree while 
teaching school In Newark, N. J. 
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